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THE ALDINE. 



NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 

Most of the great religious houses of Great Brit- 
ain, to which, in picture and description, we have 
thus far had the privilege Of calling attention, have 
been situated in the south and west of England — 
those sections, earliest settled and earliest brought 
under the influence of the Church, necessarily pre- 
senting more antiquities in this regard than can be 
found in sections lying farther northward. Notable 
exceptions, however, have been 
found in York Minster, and in the 
cathedrals of Peterborough and 
Durham, all within a brief period 
holding place in this series. It now 
becomes our pleasant duty to deal 
with one of the type towns and 
cathedrals of the far-east, English 
of the English, in so far as that it 
lies in that division of England once 
occupied by the Angles, from whom 
the people of the realm afterward 
took their generic title — in that 
Norfolk, of which the name signi- 
fies that it was occupied by the 
" Northfolk " of that race, in con- 
tradistinction to the "Southfolk," 
whose name still exists in Suffolk, 
the shire adjoining it to the south. 

Among the towns set down on 
those quaint old maps of Britain, 
copies of which are now worth 
many times their weight in bank- 
notes, dealing with the British 
Islands so far back as the ninth 
century, is to be found the name 
of Norwich, then the capital of 
the Northfolk country, as it is to- 
day the shire town of Norfolk. It 
held, then, a prominence only be- 
low the positions of London, Win- 
chester, and perhaps Exeter, being, 
indeed, the virtual capital of the 
north. Gradually, in the succeed- 
ing ages, which embraced the Con- 
quest and so materially changed 
the condition of England in many 
particulars, Norwich lost some- 
thing of its predominance; but at no time has it 
ceased to exercise a commanding influence on the 
interests of the eastern portion of the realm. Dur- 
ing the civil wars it came into the thickest of the 
fighting, at more than one period; and the Parlia- 
mentary forces held it long and successfully against 
the soldiers of King Charles, headed even by Rupert 
of Bavaria. Eventually, again, it sprang into new 
prominence as the seat of some of the most ex- 
tensive woolen manufactures of the kingdom ; and 



at Yarmouth, and a few miles further distant from 
Lowestoft. It is about 112 miles from London, by 
the Great Eastern Railway, of which a branch gives 
it quick connection with the metropolis. The city 
is closed in on the north and east by the river Yare ; 
and in the other directions it is still surrounded by 
fragments of the antique walls which once defended 
it, with twelve gates, most or all of which have now 
been removed — and a multiplicity of towers, some- 
thing like those of Chester. No less than ten 




Palace, which endured the Puritan fury to the extent 
of being nearly demolished, during the holding of 
the city by the troops of Cromwell — the Deanery, 
and St. Ethelred and Erpingham gates, connecting 
the ecclesiastical structure with the city. Many emi- 
nent men have been born almost beneath the shadow 
of the great spire -r- among others, Archbishop Par- 
ker, Dr. Kay, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and the learned 
Beloe, translator Of Herodotus. The hospital and 
other charities of the city are so traditionally large 
and liberal, as to stamp it worthy of 
all the prosperity which has clung 
to it throughout long ages. 




.CLOISTER. 

that prominence, though disputed and diminished 
by the rising towns of Yorkshire, has never entirely 
passed away, the woolen manufacture having been 
supplemented by the fabrication of silks, shawls, 
fringes, with brass foundries, breweries, dyeing- 
works, and nearly all descriptions of industry, sup- 
plying labor to the people of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and bringing wealth into the coffers of its capitalists. 
Of the city itself, it may be well to remind the 
reader, that it stands on the south side of the river 
Yare, about 18 miles west from the German Ocean 



NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 

bridges cross the Yare, at the city and in the imme- 
diate vicinity. Near the centre, on an eminence of 
some pretension, stands the castle, a massive quad- 
rangular Norman keep, dating back to the period of 
the Conquest, and for a longtime in the holding of 
the Bigods, feudal lords of eminence and sometime 
Earls of Norfolk. In a late description of the Castle 
of Durham, accompanying that of Durham Cathe- 
dral, we had occasion to mention that that old feudal 
fortress had met a better fate than demolition or 
neglect, in being turned into a thriving University : 
something different has been the fate of the Castle 
of Norwich, which is now used as a prison. 

Norwich Cathedral does not rank as among the 
first of the English religious houses, though it is 
among the largest of its special class and somewhat 
remarkable for its freedom from blending of styles, 
the architecture being almost exclusively Norman, 
in spite of the fact that the space of building ex- 
tended over 500 years, from the nth to the 16th cen- 
turies. It was commenced by Bishop Herbert de 
Lozinga, about the year 1094 to 1096. The spire, 
which is a single sharp cone rising to the height of 
315 feet, with inferior buttresses of corresponding 
character, was not completed until 1361 ; and the 
b'uilding itself did not assume its present shape of 
graceful completion until 1510. It is 411 feet in 
length, with a breadth of 191 feet — the extreme 
height already given. The architecture of the in- 
terior is considered singularly pure and chaste, from 
the absence of confusion of orders, before men- 
tioned. Of the three engravuigs of this notable 
pile which we present, the largest conveys an excel- 
lent idea of the general effect of the structure, while 
the two smaller give an equally pleasing idea of the 
slightly varying Gothic of the cloisters and the choir 
— the latter bright and pleasing in effect, to a degree 
not often reached in similar edifices. Among the 
many interesting monuments within the walls, the 
most notable is that of Roger Bigod, member of the 
noble family already named, a liberal benefactor of 
the cathedral, and grandfather (through his daugh- 
ter, the wife of Sir Thomas Boleyn) of the beautiful 
and unfortunate Anne Boleyn, wife of Henry VIII. 

Grouped around the cathedral are the Bishop's 



HEXHAM ABBEY. ' 

Almost a cathedral, in point of 
size and architectural grandeur, is 
Hexham Abbey, of which we give 
an illustration accompanying,— 
though, as is generally understood 
even in America, such a building 
as a "cathedral" can only exist 
under certain ecclesiastical condi- 
tions, no matter how important 
the place occupied, and no town, 
however large and influential, can 
be a "city," without the presence 
of a cathedral. Hexham, however, 
makes no pretensions to being 
called a city, or even a town of ex- 
traordinary size ; and Americans, 
who know anything at all of it, re- 
member it best from a line in 
Fitz-Greene Halleck's matchless 
"Alnwick Castle," where it figures 
in a catalogue : 

" Men in the coal and cattle line, 
From Wooler, Morpeth, Hexham, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Hexham is really an important 
market and manufacturing town, 
and a parish as well, of Northum- 
berland, lying on the North Tyne, 
about twenty miles west from 
Newcastle, on the east of Car- 
lisle ; and it has a certain interest 
not otherwise belonging to it, in 
its being the scene of a fatal defeat of the Lancas- 
trians by the Yorkists, about 1467, followed by the 
flight of Margaret of Anjou, widow of King Henry 
VI., her traditional throwing of herself on the pro- 
tection of a robber, and being sheltered by him in a 
cave near that place, which is still shown to travel- 
ers. The abbey, a fine, massive old building, with 
a central tower of great simplicity, but very much 
admired for that very quality, and with some Gothic 
work in windows and doorways, commanding much 




CHOIR. 

attention, — is not of great age, only dating back 
some three centuries, but quite as much an object of 
pride to the neighboring Northumbrians, as is York 
Minster itself to the men of the West Riding, and in 
its way quite as well deserving that moderate amount 
of local self-felicitation. It may be well to know, in 
addition, that Hexham cares for the material body 
quite as carefully as for the spiritual, in the manu- 
facture of hats, gloves, and coarse woolens, .having a 
certain prominence, and a very extensive profit, in 
those productions. 



